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elend | fancied virtues of alcoholic potions, there were so many 
hing ig interested in the prosecution of the traffic, and such a large 
insure number were wedded to intoxicating drink, by the power 
of a base appetite, that the old rum seller wes encouraged 
OT; es. to hope, as had often happened, that he would escape con- 
ISSESEOY demnation, or be let off with a small punishment. The 
es Tay criminal was indicted for various offences against Beauty, 
a shad. Health, Life, Intellect, Affection, Reputation, Morais, 
owas,” and Religion. To each and all of the charges made- 
against him, he returned a prompt, sonorous and indig- 
der you nant denial, affirming, that the allegations were got up 
from interested and sectarian motives, and that so far from 
having done injury to m inkind, he was enrolled among its 
greatest benefactors—and quoted the Poet: 
ears old, “Within this goblet rich and deep, 
“aida I cradle all his woes to sleep.” F 
ears old, He then ceased speaking, unabashed by the reproving 
nce Com glances of the Judges, and the stern looks of the larger 
of the fa- part of the auditory. 
ty the On the side opposite to the Grog Demon, as we will 
aes Gl call him, sat the complainants—an interesting company, 
initia who, without professional assistance, were to conduct the 
prosecution. ‘Their names,characters, personal appearance, 
4 and statement of grievances, will be mentioned, in the or- 
Bieer ae der in which they arose. 
B/C WO a ' ion The first that stood up to testify against the Demon, 
Myosin ddauga : was also the fairest, realizing the fancy of the poet, when 
SHER he said : 
{ “The pride too, of her step, as light 
a F Ains - sg or vem 
== é x nah hee —— —S- eemed that of one, born with a right 
SSS SSS ee a To walk come heavenliet element, 
+ + And tread in places, where her feet 
WINTER. } Narrative. A star at veep step should meet.” ; 
The provident and industrious farmer does much “oe Pater ter aie ane tT eee tree ore ee The andience, that portion which were seated, arose as 
spring's work in the winter, months, fa sdmition to the DREAM ABOUT TEMPERANCE. she advanced, and all present gazed with evident pleasure, 
common duties of his situation, which occupy only a eee Read ed ol eS and well they might, for her surpassing loveliness, eutitled 
tion of his time, he is preparing for the opening egssime To the Readers of ou ip : her to the rank she held as the Queen of Beauty. She 
He repairs his implements of husbandry, or makes new You have heard much about Temperance—many of you be- unrolled a piece of canvass, and pointed to two portraits 
ones. . Fuel for the summer, and materials for fencing his long to the Cold Water Army, and you desire to see the friends painted upon it; one of them, the picture of manly beau- 
fields, are amply provided, so that in the busy season, he | Temperance victorious over the rum-sellers, and drinkers, and | ty and the other, disfigured and mutilated. Behold the 
may hang devote himself to its appropriate and neces- distillers. Some of you have heard of the meetings lately held blight! she exclaimed, which alcohol has wrought. "Tis 
pry paoor. = " ais in the city of Boston, at Faneuil Hall, to put down Intemperance, | a view of one and the same individual, these likenesses ; 
i trast it will not, be said. by thas Reing tatas aay * | which tis very much increased of late in some places. As I | one, taken before, and the other, after habits of inebria- 
man of New England feelings, that Che Senccipiin. or ch desire to have my young friends continue this inter- | tion had been formed. Over this fair face, see what a 
elass of our fellow-citizens, are too humble to deserve no- | very much $e ld h era by | bleared and bloated expression has been drawn; over this 
tie. Our common farmers of the middling, of even the | eet in Temperance, and es? vould Uy to Bave them dows Wy bright eye, sparkling with hope and intelligence, a dull 
lower class, are an important part of the strength of so- | talking about it in the most pleasing and interesting way, have ball Used whee vane, Tua vis pained. Like on yt Poa 
ciety, and of our happy republic. ‘Those who possess | asked Mr. Willis, to let me relate a Temperance Dream in his ial bs Wlighte— ike ‘a onphar ‘worn! thin waate be. 
only a few acres of land, and a humble domicil, and who | paper, and will you do me the favor to read it? wuubs. 't, ihe eoddanh, peneidine aeed smery pee 
are obliged to labor the greater part of the year, are wor- Orne sole laces the: Calli Pater Army. Grog Demon of marring the lineaments and stealing the 
thy of a gy Me yr as uit gh gar ll yo Temperance Dream. freshness and bloom that I place upon the young cheek. 
i ate. And they posses i é s of. ; : Pi tine : ; C 
Sater, which entie\them tothe esteem of erry ine | Returaing home late he other night ffom a Temper-| is poets, isl array wine wih beauy, bit water fy he 
telligent philosopher. They have the feelings of indepen- | ance discussion, I rested, 6 ap — my mind ped 0c Ur Etiidies. sek cameteedind tek washes ded’ Waletbe 
dence, far more than many others of unposing looks and cupied with what A, i nuit Pp ty he paniphunet which owe their greenness and beauty to the water drops 
costly attire. And they have a far better claim to such | quence, my sleep was distur re ‘ wit ‘ . great spp of ind the lake; hears upon ie bosom the lily, whine Uiive- 
feelings. They are as independent as the man of millions. | the evening. I do not say that I actua y dreamed all that ase rs a Linen aia sutton of etal Le - molininias 
her, They labor for themselves and their families; and their | I am now about to relate, for some of it was a waking, We this chacun. the Diaede wnmonded jit wilh loud 
work, therefore, is not a toil, but a pleasure. They | rather than a weeping Rtas aoe : yaa r 3 : laugh, but the tide ah ialiaanticn awelted as high in the 
cheerfully endure the cold and the appropriate labor of | dream, because, radnwedlgs ily rs af 4 vile he aE | bosses of the spectators, that it threatened to overflow: 
winter, as well as of the other seasons; for their exercise | tion, that is, Intemperance really causes the evils here put sad whole the culett tt Widiliniton us Ketones, 
will be for the comfort and improvement of those most | forth into a fancy narrative. But to my dream. sunisded dlenes:: whith’ hed Weeki tanerrenbedl! % erodiden 
dear to them. - A Court Boom, of ary saree inte wi epreaa against the accused, and the trial recon “ 
Such also, is the education of the common farmer in out before me, anh in Sere Pree, cree, ¢6 9 COU Se eg  meaher female form uprose She was less beautiful 
his youth, by means of our public schools, that he acquires | sion. Three venerable Judges sat in their large arm chairs, and more Hebe-like than her predecesscr; the rose on her 
taste for reading. And thus the long evenings of winter | on a raised platform at one end of the room, and a man, cheek partook somewhat of the brown tinge or the sun- 
are not a blank, nor re they lost to him and his household. | who wore spectacles, ven gaa the Juéger, bw dressed ‘in burnt a through which the red shone, as the sunbeams 
warm, The hours are occupied in perusing useful books, from a) a handsome suit “ , Sat just w ate t ei a 4 through the veil of the morning mist. The bright eye 
social library in his neighborhood ; or in turning over the | clerk of the court, Iwe ny ay more : an iy y he} fe sent gleams of light over face and brow, and the repre-- 
city newspaper, to learn important events in the busy | gent looking, Wary freer. Se er eee. yak i iti ot sentative of Health, such was she, moved with elastic ste 
world at a distance. He listens with satisfaction to hear | of the judges, A large number of spectators had crowded and firm. A slight tremor, for the first time came uae 
the youngest read, and the older propose questions, which | into the hall, and stood with their hats off in the aisles ph 3. >, =. 
id, al : ; tead of the prisoner or priso the prisoner during the trial, as Health with. sonorous 
show that the mind is earnestly seeking for knowledge. | and vacant gpeigr Sev sige | P d fi test voice commanded a vision to appear, and the interior ofa 
Ifhe has not fallen into the fatal habit of intemperance, if usually seen at - ber pa ugar mae? i Pet oa hospital opened upon the gaze. There, on narrow cot- 
heis sober, and carefully shuns the dram-shop and the | criminal trials, a glass of grog was placed upon a nay a beds, were seen, the victims of strong drink, suffering un- 
bar-room, then he is free and independent indeed. But | the box of the counsel. Upon the reading of the indips- der the effects of various divbapes > Sorin with her nrele 
the drunkard, whatever may be his estate, is neither inde- | ment by the clerk, it appeared, that this glass of grag was ed lips and burning brain ; consumption with his wun as- 
pendent nor free. He is the slave of vice, and an object | the delinquent to be tried. 1 il pect and sepulchral cough; premature decrepitude, sat 
both of dread and disgrace to his unfortunate family. ‘The aapal. question, of guilty. or we ee . upon youthful limbs, and idiocy and madness ‘filled up 
Neither the working man nor the capitalist is happy, if | the glass of grog. At this moment, a bubbling sound was : rho ane! How awtal args 
er) eee : : spiral figure, like a snake, was | the scene of hor Se re ne ng, 
the habit of inebriation has fastened upon him. And if he heard from the Bini, sada spy i rd in he bl 4 he | 28 the delirium tremens, convulsing his soul ‘with agony 
does not resolutely oppose and resist the demon, he is lost | seen lifting its head above the liquid in the tumbler, the and shaking his limbs with terror, made every Spectator 
forever. It has been too much the error or the sin of the | size increased rapidly as it rose, are she a a er to shudder and draw back from the appalling spectacle 
laboring man, that he has supposed he must make a liber- | changed to a human form, not bin e some ic ” The Grog Demon ejaculated a faint denial of his guilt 
al ase of the alcoholic poison to nerve his arm, or keep off fashioned landlords, who used to deal out the strong drinks bist he ehidence was toc strong and overwhelming, to “ed 
the cold. Miserable mistake. He who would preserve | at the tavern bars. A good humored expressoin was on beaded # 
hip virtue, ar his health, or bis reputation, myst make up 1 bis countenance, of if he was about to make peng, merry | Ori ena was heard like the bubbling! of e:mouwtbin 
his mind to abandon the use of ardent spirits entirely, | observation, and yet it was visible, that there was alarm : é oun 
' , y ah ite of the efforts for con- | Spring, a breeze flew past, a flame flashed upon the sight, 
He must make no compromise with the enemy, but must | and anger in his countenance, sp luded with hdd ¢ Sesh witness was upon the stand. It was Zafet iu 
wage an exterminating war.—American Magazine cealment. The world had been so long deluded with the | ve 
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motion like the wave of the sea; in expression, like the 
glow of the morning. She waved her hand, and a grave- 
yard was discernable. 
fleecy clouds partially obscured the full moon of an au- 

tumn sky. Many of the grave-stones were stooping with 

age, and covered with moss; others, were upright in late 

erection, and legible in recent inscription. Here, at this 

grave, was the last resting place of a young man. brought 

to a premature grave by habits of intemperance ; there, 

at that hillock, in the morning of life, reposed one, who 

had drank himself to death. In another place, a broken 

hearted wife, who had been reduced by poverty and sick- 

ness, and sorrow, caused by the desertion and ill treat- 

ment of a rum-loving husband, slept at last in peace, 

“ where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 

are at rest.” A funeral processiouw made its appearance, 

even at this late hour, and a little coffin, which enclosed 

an infant, whose death had been occasioned by an intem- 

perate mother’s neglect, was brought, and laid like a 

spring blossom in the dust. 

1 looked for the Grog Demon at this moment; but the 
sight had been too much for him, or he was in actual fear 
for his personal safety, for he had made himself invisible 
by commingling again with the liquor in the glass, which 
was still seen as before on the table. 

One of the Judges, commanded the Demon to rise and 
resume his shape, but as he stood up once more, a skele- 
ton, the personification of Death, took the place of the 
merry faced landlord. 

A form tall and commanding, with a lofty brow and 
piercing eye, advanced with a rapid and firm step. She 
presided over the Intellect, and had come to show the 
ruinous influences of intemperance upon the mind. The 
Grog Demon put on his smiling landlord face and ample 
form, at her appearance ; but he evidently quailed at his 
new ‘antagonist, whose keen glances he could ill encoun- 
ter, and whose lucid statements and strong reasoning, he 
had so much reason to dread. ‘The court had handed to 
them, for inspection, a brain of a drunkard, who had late- 
ly died. The injury done to this instrument of the mind, 
by repeated draughts of strong drink, was so plain, that 
all present perceived it. And it was no mean mind, re- 
marked the advocate, which occupied this brain. The 
man might have taken rank with the loftiest minds in the 
highest departments of learning. He might have adorned 
either of the learned professions. As it was, he lost, be- 
fore his death, all ability to reason, and all power to illus- 
trate the simplest truths. 

The Demon mustered courage to claim for his alcohol- 
ic potions, the power of quickening the intellect, and the 
ability of unloosing the imagination, so as to permit it to 
soar to the loftiest heights. He named eminent pvets, 

‘who had wrote their cantos under the inspiration of Gin; 
and mentioned distinguished pleaders at the bar, who 
spoke best under the excitement of Brandy. 

“ Aye,” responded Intellect, with a sarcastic look and 
tone; ‘‘ Alcohol does indeed impart fire to the intellect, 
but only to consume it. Like a ship in flames upon the 
ocean, it lights up the midnight atmosphere for a few brief 
hours, with an intense brilliancy, but only to make the 
succeeding darkness more profound and frightful. Or, 
like the red flush upon the cheek of the consumptive, it 
glows with the flush of disease, and foretokens death. 

To Intellect succeeded Affection, a being slender and 
stooping in form, with a face where grief had set the seal 
as of a broken heart; and an eye, in which tears struggled 
with an unearthly light, as the grey mist with the blush of 
the morning. She was clad in the weeds of mourning, 
and her cracked, yet lute-like voice, fell upon the ear like 
the dying music of an elegiac strain. All hearts were 
touched with her tales of woe. The husband, he, who so 
cared for his wife, that he would not permit even the sum- 
mer winds to visit her cheek too roughly; he who had 
lightened her toil, and soothed her sorrow, with his love 
and sympathy, had become wholly indifferent, entirely 
dead to fond endearment. In vain his little ones, seeking 
for caresses, climbed a father’s knee, 

“The envied kiss to share.” 

All their childhood’s prattle was lost upon his dull ear, 
and their looks of love found no response from his stupid 
‘countenance. Again and again, they strove for one more 
kind recognition of look or action, but all in vain, and 
disappointed and sad they stepped aside and wept. Such 
was the picture of the drunkard’s home. ‘“‘ Give me back 
my husband’s love? Restore to my children a father’s 
heart,” said the sorrowing woman, and, as she spoke, 
she swooned, and was carried senseless out of the room. 

A tear seemed to glisten in the Demon’s eye, showing 
that he, too, was affected wi.h the scene; but alas, it was 

§, only for a moment, and he sought to lay upon the unfor- 
*) sunate inebriate, the sole blame for his habits of intoxi- 
“cation. 

A lady of remarkable neat appearance, with a very 
pleasant countenance and dignified carriage, next address- 
ed the court, ‘‘ My name is Reputation,” she began, 
“ and the prisoner at the bar, has been busy in roaing 
characters, and blasting the fair fame of many whom 
have honored.” : 

Scarcely had she spoke, when a vagrant looking man, 
made his appearance. He was clothed in rags, and his 
look was a picture of wretchedness ; he was one of those 
«miserable objects, at which the dogs bark in the streets. 

*'« Who are you ?’”’ said the senior Judge, ‘ and what is 
your complaint ?” 

** Who am I?” echoed the man, in a sneering, yet mel- 
anchaly tone, ‘1 am an outcast from society, begging 
my bsead from door to door, and lodging in gutters and 





The hour seemed midnight, and | 


out-houses. Tn one word, I am a drunkard, with all his 
inheritance of shame and misery. This I am, but it was 
not always so. I was once rich and honored, and, as a 
lawyer, had few superiors,—as a man, was favored with 
high regard. Why I am here, may be answered, by say- 
ing, that | am summoned as a witness against the Grog 
Demon. In an evil hour, I imbibed a fondness for stimu- 
lating drinks, and they have wrought my ruin.” 

The Demon, with a lordly look and contemptuous tone, 
enquired “if the court would admit such a miserable fel- 
low, to testify against a person of his high respecta- 
bility ?”’ ’ 

A lacy of a gracious mien, arrayed ina robe white as 
the new fallen snow; su¢ceeded Reputation. She presid- 
ed over Morals. \t was of offences against Justice, and 
Benevolence, and Love, that she complained. A cata- 
logue of crimes was read, and the number of criminals, 
stated in connexion with the intoxicating glass. Horri- 
ble indeed, gross and unnatural were some of the crimes, 
aud their number seemed to be legion. Various transpa- 
rencies were exhibited, as beheld in the night; such as a 
gallows—a prison—a pirate ship. On the gallows, hung 
a man, who in a fit of intoxication had murdered his wife, 
and four small children. In the prison, the convicts in 
their parti-colored dress, held up in their hands papers on 
which were writtentheir offences, and the cause, Rum, In 
the pirate-ship, the men were seen fortifying themselves 
for murder, by strong potations. 

Last, came Religion, the genius of Christianity herself. 
In form, a seraph; in speech, like the most sublime 
voices of nature; in step, graceful and slow. ‘* What 
shall a man give in exchange for hissoul?” ‘ No drunk- 
ard shall enter the kingdom of Heaven,” were her solemn 
utterances. She expatiated on the value of the soul; its 
achievements in letters, science, and the arts; its divine 
image and immortality ; its capacity for bliss, and its sus- 
ceptibility for woe. She pointed to the Cross, and spoke 
of the joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, and, 
tracing the soul’s upward flight to realms of bliss, she 
made it appear as a glorious star in the firmament of God, 
to shine forever and ever. When the minds of her hear- 
ers were lost, as it were, in the exstacy of the scene de- 
scribed, she suddenly changed the theme, and transferred 
them to the abode of lost souls, and in whispers, soft as 
angels utter woe, she told of the banishment from God, 
the wailing and guashing of teeth, and the wandering, as 
a lost star, in the blackness of darkness forever. Having 
thus enlisted attention, and swayed with mighty power all 
hearts, she enquired, with low, distinct and emphatic ut- 
terance, what sentence should be awarded to the destroy- 
er of one soul? what award to him who had ruined his 
tens of thonsands? With clear and convincing reason, 
she showed the connection of intoxicating liquors with 
neglect of religion, and hostility to all its doctrines. Al- 
coholie drinks, shattered the reason, and thereby made it 
unfit for the discussion of the great themes of our faith; 
strong potations, enfeebled the moral sense, searing the 
conscience as with a hot iron. The most solemn impres- 
sions of the mind were scattered by the stupor and ex- 
hileration, which were both consequent upon inebriation. 

“* Away! away! with your sectarian cant;’’ shouted 
the Grog Demon in a phrenzy of rage. 

The court room became instantaneously dark, and low 
hoarse notes came up, apparently, from great depths in 
the earth, and the cry was, ‘‘ Woe! Woe! Woe!” Then 
spake a voice from that deep profound, saying, ‘* How 
was I cheated by the false call of sectarian or sordid aim, 
on the part of those who sought to rescue me from ruin, 
temporal and eternal. Ah! they were my true friends, 
who warned me from this dark abyss; their voices, were 
the voices of angels calling me back to my Father’s house, 
and had I heeded them, | might have now been in Heav- 
en, welcomed there by one universal shout of the angelic 
host ; but I strove to believe a lie, because, I was wedded 
to the intoxivating bowl, and here I am, in woe everlast- 
ing. ‘The sepulchral tones of this voice inspired awe, 
and the inexpressible anguish of the speaker, as indicated 
by frequent and heavy sighs, touched every heart, and the 
Grog Demon himself, stood petrified with fear, as though 
his own hour of retribution had arrived. 

A pert looking man, at this moment, came forward to 
defend the Demon. Honest shame had long since bidden 
farewell to his brassy face, and he had been so often look- 
-ed up to, as an oracle, by the rum-sellers, that he imagin- 
ed himself really to be a great man. His sneers at T’em- 
perance, and his witticisms on religion, had been so many 
times repeated, and so frequently applauded, that they be- 
came like his daily breath, and he hesitated not, in the 
face of all the testimony which had been adduced, to in- 
terpose a flat denial to all the charges, and not contenting 
himself with that, he assailed the character and motives, 
of the excellent and unimpeached witnesses and prosecu- 
tors, and attempted to turn the whole subject into ridicule. 
A barren few of the audience shouted Amen, and indulg- 
ed in a laugh at the bar-room wit of the speaker; but this 
by no means helped the cause of the Grog Demon, for it 
showed how flimsy was his defence, and how embruted 
were the consciences of men, in the liquor traffic and 
use. 

The Judges, after communing a few moments among 
themselves, deputed one of their number, to give the charge 
tothe Jury, which, being performed, the Jury, without 
leaving their seats, brought in a verdict of guilty. One 


of the Judges then pronounced sentence, mentioning at 
the same time, the great blessings of the Temperance re- 
formation, and eulogizing its advocates, as_ the friends of 





man, and the servants of God ; and expressing a hope, 
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that the members of the Cold Water Army, who were S80 
coming befére the world, in the stature of man mar 
retrieve all losses, which the cause had suffered, and Wi 
a perfect victory over Alcohol. The sentence, wip _ 
ishment from the earth, forever and a day. The Grog D ‘ 
mon, then underwent another, and his Jast transformation, 
for he shrivelled into a dry leaf, and a whirlwind, at the 
same instant entering the court, carried him away to the 
farthest sea. 

Amid this last scene, or rather as a finale to the trial 
was chanted, by innumerable voices of unseen Choristers. 
as a requiem to departed Alcohol, the following Words of 
Holy Writ: ‘Who hath wo? who hath sorrow? who 
hath contentions? who hath babbling? who hath Wounds 
without cause? who hath redness of eyes? They that 
tarry long at the wine; they that goand seek mixed wine 
Look not then upon the wine when it is red, when it giy. 
eth his color in the cup, when it moveth itself aright, a 
the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like i 
adder.” 
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Sabbath School. 





LOOKING FOR A PLACE. 


“Well, Johnny, how have you succeeded to-day, m 
son ?”’ “ 

“* Nothing good, to-day, mother; I have been all over 
almost, and no one would take me. The bookstores, an¢ 
dry goods stores, and groceries have plenty of boys already! 
but I think if you had been with me, I would have stood ; 
better chance.” 

** Why so, my son?” 

‘Oh, you look so thin and pale, mother, somebody 
would have felt sorry, and so taken me—but nobody 
me, and nobody saw you.” 

A tear stole down the cheek of the little boy as he spoke 
for he was almost discouraged—and when his mother saw 
the tear, not a few ran down hers also. 

It was a cold bleak night, and Johnny had been out all 
day looking for ‘‘ a place.” He had persevered, although 
constantly refused, till it was quite dark, and then gave 
up, thinking his mother must be very tired waiting for 
him. 

His mother was a widow, and a very poor one. She 
had maintained herself by needle-work, till a severe spell 
of sickness had confined her to her bed, and she was une 
ble to do more. 

She told her little son to set down by the fire, whileshe 
prepared his supper. The fire and the supper were very 
scanty, but Johnny knew they were the best she could 
provide, and he felt that he would rather share such a fire 
and such a supper with such a mother, than sit at the best 
filled table with anybody: else, who did fot love hima 
she did, and whom he did not love as he did her. 

After a few moments of silence, the boy looked up into 
his mother’s face, with more than usual seriousness— 

“« Mother,” said he, “do you think it would be wrong 
to ask my new Sunday School teacher about it on a Sab- 
bath?” 

‘No, my son, not if you have no other opportunity— 
and I think he would be a very suitable person, too, a 
least I should think he would be interested in getting you 
a good place.” 

** Well, to-morrow is Sunday, and when the class breaks 
up, I believe I will ask him.” 

After reading a portion of God’s Holy Word, the moth- 
er and her little boy kneeled down together in their lone- 
liness, and prayed the Lord most earnestly to take care of 
them and provide for them. They were very poor—but 
they knew that God cared for the poor. They knew also 
that God would do what was best for them. Oh, itsa 
sweet thing to the soul, to be able to say sincerely, “Thy 
will be done.” 

**] feel happier now,” said John, “I was so tired when 
I came in, that I felt quite cross, | know I did—did I not 
look so, mother ?” 

The mother’s heart, also, was full, and she gave her 
boy one long, affectionate kiss, which was sweeter to him 
than many words. 

Next morning was the Sabbath. Johnny’s breakfast 
was more scanty than ever, but he said not a word about 
that, for he saw that his mother ate very little of it. But 
one or two sticks of wood were left outside the door where 
it was kept—and he knew that both food and fire might 
all be gone before night. They had had no money tobuy 
any with for several days. 

The Sabbath School bell rang. The sun was shining 
bright and clear—but the air was exceedingly cold. The 
child had no overcoat, and was still wearing part of bit 
summer clothing. He was in his seat just as the super 
intendent and his teacher entered. 

“ Who is that little pale faced boy in your class?” ask- 
ed the superintendent of the teacher. 

“ His name is Jones—he lives on Stone street, and ! 
must visit him this very week. He is very regular, and @ 
well-behaved boy.” 

“I should like to know more about him, and will se¢ 
him after school.” 

The superintendent did not forget him, and when the 
classes broke up—seeing him linger behind the other 
scholars, went up and took him by the hand kindly. 

“You have been here to school several Sabbathis, have 
you not, my boy?” said he- 

“Yes, sir, | came just a month ago to-day.” 

“ Had you ever been to school before that time ?” 
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“ Yes, sir, before mother was taken sick I used to go 
to ——— street school, but that was a great way off, and 
when mother got better, and you opened this new school, 
she advised me to come here ; it is so much nearer.” 

“‘ Well, did I not see you yesterday, looking for a place 
on Water street ?” 

«J was down there, sir—looking for a place.” 

“Why did you not take that place, which the gentle- 
man had for you, in the large grocery store 1” 

“Do you mean the store where the great copper worm 
stood on the side walk ?” . 

“* Yes.” 


« Ah, sir, I didn’t know they sold rum there when I first } 


went in, and when I saw what kind of astore it was, I was 
afraid.” 

“ Have you a father?” 

“No sir, father is dead ;” and the little boy hung down 
his head. 

“ What did your father do, my son—what business was 
he in?” 

“Sir, he once kept a large store like that,” and the 
child shuddered when he answered. 

‘Why did you not keep the piece of gold méney that 
you found on the floor, as you was coming into the 
store ?” es 

‘“« Because it was not mine, sir—sand I thought that the 
gentleman would find the owner sooner than I would.” 

“‘He did, my boy, it was my money. Did you get a 
place, yesterday ?” 

‘No, sir, all the places were full—and nobody knew 

“Well, my boy, you may go now—and tell your moth- 
er—that you’ve got a place. Come to see me early in 
the morning—your teacher will tell you where I live.” 

Johnny went home with his heart and eyes so full that 
he could hardly see the street or anything else, as he 
went along. He knew that it would cheer his dear moth- 
er very much, and so it did. His superintendent procur- 
ed a good place for him, and they were made quite com- 
fortable and happy. 

Surely this story carries its own moral.—Mother’s Mag. 








Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE MAPLE TREE. 


There are two kinds of the maple, one called the soft, 
the other, the rock. ‘The maple is not very often seen in 
the open fields, except where they are set out by the side 
of the road or the buildings where they are much used for 
shade trees, on account of their neat looking branches and 
thick foliage. In the woods, the maple grows from thirty 
to forty feet in height, and from eighteen to thirty inches 
in diameter. The branches of the maple are less in num- 
ber, and much larger than of the forest trees. 

Perhaps some of the readers of the Companion would 

like to know how maple sugar is made, as they all have 
eaten it probably. The first thing is to tap the trees. In 
Berkshire County, Mass. the trees are tapped from the 
15th of March to the first of April, as the weather may be. 
When the spring is very ‘‘ forward,” they are tapped as 
early as the middle of March; but when the spring is 
“late” they are not tapped so soon. It requires consid- 
erable skill in the art to tap the trees so that they may 
produce the greatest quantity of sap. They should be 
tapped in perfectly sound wood, and where the sap will 
flow freely. They are generally tapped with a “ three 
quarter” auger, though some tap with an inch auger. 
It-was the practice some years ago to tap with an axe, 
which was done by cutting a small notch in the tree, and 
then drive a “‘ tapping iron” under the lowest corner of 
the notch, and then put a spile just the shape of the “ tap- 
ping iron” into the place made by it. The “ tapping 
iron” is a sort of gouge. Of late, the auger is used which 
is done by boring about two inches into the tree, and then 
a spile of the same size of the auger is drove in so tight 
that the sap cannot leak out except at the hole in the spile. 
Sometimes tin pails are used to catch the sap, and some- 
times sap-tubs.. When pails are used, they are hung up 
by driving a large nail made for the purpose into the tree, 
directly below the spile. Sometimes the tubs are hung 
up, but most generally set on the snow. 

The second thing is to make the boiling place. A 
knoll is generally selected so that the water which melts 
from the snow may run off, and not put out the fire. 
Then two crotches are drove down about ten feet apart, 
and about seven feet high, and a ‘‘lug-pole” which is a 
pole about four or five inches in diameter, and long enough 
‘o reach from one crotch to the other. The kettles are 
then hung on the “‘lug pole” by chains, so that the bottom 
is about ten inches from the ground. Sometimes three, 
and sometimes four kettles are used. Then a log is roll- 

up on each side of the kettles. The logs are fastened 
by a stone so that they may be moved at pleasure. Some- 
times caldron kettles are used. Sometimes large pans 
Which are either square or oblong. The pans are set in 
an arch and are fixed so that they may be taken off when 
necessary. The sap is then gathered and boiled to a syr- 
up, and then “ sugared off.” This is done by putting the 
syrup into a kettle, and then putting some milk or an egg 
luto it, to cleanse it. Then it is permitted to heat grad- 
ually until it boils, when it is skimmed. After it is skim- 
med, it is put on the fire to boil: until it is done. About 
five minutes before it is done, the children begin to eat, 





and a sweet time they have of it too. As soon as it is 
cooled a little, it is turned into a tub to drain. J.™M. P. 
. Peru. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


ETHELRED. 


In our last, we gave an account of the murder of Ed- 
ward, by Ethelred’s mother, and the crowning of Ethel- 
red. We mentioned, also, the curse, which Dunstan pro- 
nounced upon Ethelred at his coronation. ‘This, among* 
a superstitious people, coming from the highest dignitary 
of the church, could hardly fail of being treasured up, 
and of weakening his authority and influence. He also 
began his reign with an unlucky nickname, which is said 
to have been given him by Dunstan. He was called 
“The Unready.’””’ He was unpopular; and in him, the 
people lost the warm affection which they had entertained 
for the blood of Alfred the Great. While Ethelred was a 
boy, his mother, the infamous Elfrida, enjoyed great au- 
thority ; but, at length, she became so unpopular, that 
she retired from public life, and gave herself up to build- 
ing and endowing monasteries; by which, I suppose, she 
hoped to atone for her crimes. 

The Danes had not, for many years, created much dis- 
turbance in England ; but now, Sweyn, a son of the king 
of Denmark, had quarrelled with his father, and been ban- 
ished. He collected a host of adventurers, and landed in 
England, attacked London, and many other cities, plun- 
dering them, and carrying their. inhabitants into slavery. 
Ethelred made many attempts to oppose the destructive 
and desolating course of the Danes; but he had so slender 
a hold upon the hearts of his people, that he was always 
defeated -by #feachery among his officers ; and was repeat- 
edly obliged to purchase a temporary peace with gold, his 
inva increasing their demands. Thesums 
which he paid, at different times, in this way, amounted 
to about half'a million of dollars; which, in those times, 
esum. These large sums were raised by 
mn the people. This tribute was called 
the “ Dane g and was a most humiliating burden. 

Ethelred also Bot into a quarrel with the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. *But this was finally settled, by the mediation of 
the Pope; and the king of England married the Duke’s 
sister. This he thought would strengthen his hands. But, 
without deriving any present advantage from the alliance, 
he thus laid the foundation of a claim, which afterwards 
led to the conquest of England, by William the Con- 
queror. 

Soon after this, the soil of England was stained with 
one of the most horrid acts of perfidy and cruelty ever 








known. The people had become exasperated at the op- 


which formed the prow, while the lengthening tail coiled 
over the poop. It was called, ‘‘The Great Dragon.” 
They landed at Exeter; and that city was given up to 
them through the treachery of the governor, who was one 
of the Norman noblemen, who had followed queen Emma 
to England. After plundering the city, they marched 
through the country, carrying desolation wherever they 
went. After compelling the English to prepare them 
food, they killed them, and set fire to their houses. An 
army was at length collected, to oppose them; but, 
through the treachery of its commander, it was prevented 
from offering any effectual resistance. The devastations 
of the Danes, at length caused a famine, before which 
they were compelled to flee to their own country. 

Ethelred was now again involved in difficulty with the 
Duke of Normandy. Instead of being strengthened by 
his marriage, the Normans, who came over with the queen, 
were a set of intriguing, ambitious men, who only caused 
him trouble. He also treated his wife with so much neg- 
lect, that she complained to her brother, who took revenge 
by seizing all th: English who came within his domin- 
ions ; which led Ethelred to send a force to invade Nor- 
mandy ; which, however, was thoroughly defeated. 

In 1806, Sweyn returned and renewed his desolating 
war; and after he had carried fire and sword over a great 
part of the kingdom, a peace was bought for thirty-six 
thousand pounds. Ethelred then undertook to build an 
immense fleet of 800 ships; and actually succeeded in 
collecting more ships than were ever got together before 
n England. But, as usual, his plans were defeated by 
the dissensions and treachery of his officers ; to which was 
added a storm, which wrecked eighty of his vessels on 
the coast. 

The Danes, hearing of this disaster, again invaded 
England, and for three years, carried desolation over a 
great part of the kingdom. Ethelred again purchased a 
short peace ; but was at length driven from the country, 
and Sweyn was acknowledged king of England. Ethel- 
red fled to Normandy, where hewas kindly received by 
the Duke, his brother-in-law. But soon after Sweyn was 
acknowledged king, he died very suddenly ; and six weeks 
after Ethelred fled, abandoned, betrayed, and deserted by 
all, he was invited back to his kingdom, by the Saxon no- 
bles and clergy. But the Danes had‘ proclaimed Canute, 
son of Sweyn, king of the whole land. A sanguinary 
warfare followed, in the midst of which the unfortunate 
Ethelred died; having, through his whole life, verified the 
curse pronounced by Dunstan at his coronation. N. 
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Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


TO “THE LITTLE GIRL IN THE MOUNTAINS.” 
Mr. Witis,—On referring to your paper of the 12th 








pression and insolence of the Danes. The outrages which { of last March, I find that an explanation is due to “ the 
they committed were indeed intolerable. They treated } little girl in the mountains ” which I have been prevented 
the English like slaves, obliging them to perform for them, | from sending sooner. She was well surprised that the 
the most menial offices. They held their houses as their } Companion had been published so many years and I had 


own, eating and drinking the best their houses furnished. 
They, likewise, abused their wives and daughters, and 
answered their complaints only by beating and abuse. 
These, however, were the soldiers and adventurers. But 


there were a great many, who had been a long time set- | 


tled in the land, who had families, and who professed the 
Christian religion, and were fellow subjects with the Eng- 
lish. It would not have been strange, if the people had 


taken summary vengeance on those marauders and rob- . 


bers, from whom they received so much abuse. But they 
resolved to destroy them all at one blow, the good and the 
bad, the men, women and children. It is said that Eth- 
elred sent secretly to all the cities and towns of the king- 
dom, where he had subjects in whom he could confide, 
charging the rulers to rise, all on a fixed day and hour, 
and by falling suddenly upon the Danes, exterminate them 
by sword and fire. But whether it was done by the king’s 
direction or not, such an arrangement was made; and on 
the 13th of November, in the year 102, at one of the fes- 
tivals of the saints, the Danes, who were dispersed through- 
out England, were attacked by surprise, and massacred, 
without distinction of quality, age, or sex. Gunhilda, the 
sister of Sweyn, who had embraced Christianity, and mar- 
ried an English earl, of Danish descent, after witnessing 
the murder of her husband and child, was barbarously 
murdered herself. a 
As might have been expected, the news of this horrible 
affair soon reached Denmark, where Sweyn had now be- 
come king. He immediately resolved on vengeance; 
and accordingly assembled a more numerous fleet than 
had ever yet invaded England. The Danish warriors 
considered the cause a national and sacred one; and they 
assembled an army in which there was not a single old 
man, or slave; but every one was a free man, and in the 
prime of life. They embarked in fifty ships, every one of 
which bore the standard of its separate commander. Some 
carried at their prow such figures as lions, bulls, dolphins, 
dragons, or armed men, all made of metal, and gaily gild- 
ed. Others carried on their topmast head, the figures of 
large birds, as eagles and ravens, that stretched out their 
wings, and turned with the wind. The sides of their 
ships were painted with bright colors, and all along shields 
of burnished steel were suspended, glittering in the sun. 
Gold, silver, and embroidered banners were profusely dis- 
played. The ship that bore the royal standard of Sweyn, 
was in the form of an enormous serpent, the sharp head of 





not seen it. The reason of it may be that I happened to 
reside at the far west a great part of thattime. If I had 
been her more fortunate “* brother” the case would have 
been otherwise, and I be the gainer. 

In preparing the following article for your paper, the 
thought has repeatedly occurred that you may be the 
means of spreading it before a thousand eyes. Should 
you consider it suitable for such a display, please do so, 
and oblige the ‘‘ Boston Gentleman.” 


Every LITTLE HELPS, OR, THE FORCE OF UNITED EFFORT. 


It is not uncommon for those who think themselves un- 
able to perform any decidedly great action to say that they 
can do nothing at all. They say, what can Zdo? How 
can Ido any good? I am not known; no one thinks me 
of any consequence, and therefore what is the use of my 
trying to benefit my fellow-man ? 

Now it appears to me that every one, old or young, 
can, to some extent, do good or evil, and one or the other 
they are doing all the time. Let me then present your 
younger readers with a few examples to show them that 
even they are responsible beings; the ‘’ mighty oaks from 
little acorns grow.” 

I will take for the first example, a little boy four or five 
years old, who does not know a single letter of the alpha- 
bet. He cannot read, or spell, or write. We send him 
to school. In two or three years more we find he can 
read, and write, and spell, get arithmetic, and draw pic- 
tures. He learns all this by little and little. Again, I 
once read of a’ large tree which was pulled down by its 
leaves. Assisted by the wind, each one acted well its 
part. If every little leaf had been content to say what 
can I do? the great work could not have been performed. 

“ What if a little drop should say, 
So small a drop as I, 
Can ne’er refresh these thirsty fields ; 
Tl tarry in the sky.” 
But we very well know, that when each one does all it 
can, every field and forest is nourished, and the great Ni- 
agara is made to roar and foam. 

I remember once to have been engaged in solitary mu- 
sing one evening, and my attention was attracted by some 
very minute insects hovering above the burning lamp. 
They were so very small and fragile that only in crossing 
the flame, even at several inches above it, they continual- 
ly fell and expired. After this, on retiring to rest in my 
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lonely chamber, my ear caught an unusual sound, seem- | 
ingly lik the voice of a distant water-fall, but knowing it | 
could not be that, 1 was curious to ascertain the cause, | 
and | soon discovered that the noise was produced by the ; 
combined action of others of the same kind of insect, all 
using their tiny wings together on the sounding window- 
glass. | 
A well known gentleman, after travelling at the sources | 


of the Monongahela, Alleghany, Scioti aud Mississippi | 
rivers, relates the following incident in the form of a 

dream. “He came to alittle rill and stopped to ask it 

where it was going? and the little ril! replied, lam going 

to New Orleans. 1 hear the people there want to have a 

large canal, two thousand miles long and fifieen hundred 

feet wide, and I am going to help make it. Why what 

can you do towards. it? asked the anxious enquirer, I can 

stop you with my finger! ©, I don’t know, says the rill, 

but I mean to be there. I mean to do something.” 

And now, dear reader, do something yourself. Be like 
the little brook, so sweetly spoken of in the last number 
of this paper,* blessing others as you proceed on your 
way, and helping to form a highway of usefulness. You 
see the importance of little acts. How necessary that 
they should all be good ones! Think of Jesus, and strive 
to be like him. S. B. 8. 





* The writer probably alludes to the “Song of the Brook to 
the Flowers,” in the Companion of Dec. 3. 








Editorial. 


WAR WITH YELLOW JACKET. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 








“Come on, all who wish to be soldiers—al] who will enlist to 
fight for their riglits, War is declared against Yellow Jacket. 
Red Jacket you know, wagconquercd last war. Who will en- 
list ? Who wants to fight?” 

These words were uttered in a loud voice by Lewis Barton, 
just after school was dismissed at night. As it was plain that 
something new was going on, a large number of volunteers of- 
fered themselves at once, 

“ Who is going to be captain in this war ?” said one. 

“ T’'m captain myself,” said Lewis. “I discovered the enemy, 


ous fellow ventured a little nearer than any one before him, so 
near that they saw him, and pursued him in great force. He 
ran directly toward the rest of the boys, and brought a swarm of 
Yellow Jackets around their ears. They plied their short 
swords with such dexterity, that they drew forth loud cries, if 
they did not draw blood. At first, a few attempted to fight 
back, but they soon gave up, and such a scattering, and scream- 


| ing, and dancing, as the enemy run their swords into them, you 


never witnessed. Not one of the invading party escaped with- 
out several wounds. They had to run a long way, before the 
enemy gave up the pursuit. Some went home, crying, some 
with their faces swollen, so as to look rather frightful. 
was disposed to flog captain Berton for the unfortunate issue of 
his military expedition, or as they phrased it, for leading them 
into such a scrape. Others concluded he had got his pay in the 
shape of wounds in his face, one of which in consequence of the 
swelling it occasioned, threatening to close one if not both of 
his eyes. Most of them concluded that peace was preferable 
to war, and that before they should enlist again, they would en- 
quire as to the necessity and reasonableness of the war. » Quite 
a number of them were convinced by their own reflections of 
the folly and cruelty of distuibing and destroying insects which 
do us no harm if they are let alone. 
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THE BOSTON MUSICAL GAZETTE 
is the name of a semi-monthly periodical, devoted to the inter- 
ests of musical cultivation, &c. edited by A. N. Jounson, organ- 
ist at Park St. Church, Boston. It is about entering upon- its 
second volume, and has an extensive circulation. Terms $1,00 
per annum, $5,00 for six copies. 











Variety. 





WOMAN’S KINDNESS. 

F. Grummet, member ot Parliument, relates the following in- 
cident which occurred while he was passing through a village 
near Rochetort, (france,) as a prisoner under a military escort: 
“T had obtained a fresh supply of canvas for my feet, which 
were much blistered, and extremely sore; but this soon wore 
out, and I sutlered dreadtully. About noon we halted in the 
market place of a small town, bearing every mark of antiquity— 
I think it was Melle—to rest and retresh. To escape the sun, I 
took my seat on an old tea chest standing in front of a huck- 








and declared war against them, and now let all brave men follow 
me, for we will have hard fighting.” ‘ 

He set out upon a run, and a troop followed him, whooping as , 
if they were Indians, and caysing several quiet dames to drop } 
stitches in their knitting, and to “wonder what possessed the 
boys.” They at‘length came to an orchard in which the ene- 
my lay. Ina thicket of bushes that stood near the middle of 
the field there was a very large hornel’s nesl. They were of that 
species which are sometimes called Yellow Jackets, from the 
color of their bodies. ‘The nest was nearly as large as a bushel 
basket, and contained a great number of inhabitants. 

* Now, men,” said Captain Barton, “hear the plan of attack. 
We have no cannon. So provide yourselves with musket balls, 
and march up within musket shot, and fire when I give the word, 
and then retreat and load.” 

Each boy then provided himself with a small stone, and they 
went pretty boldly, to within about twenty feet of the nest. 

“Ready,” said the captain, and each boy drew back their 
arms, as if about to throw. 

* Aim,” said the captain, in a louder voice. Each boy shut 
up one eye, and looked with the other as hard as he could to- 
ward the nest. 

“ Fire,” said the captain, in a voice of thunder, as he thought. 
About twenty stones were hurled towards the nest. Some hit 
the clump of bushes, and some went over it, and some fell short 
of it: some two or three hit the nest, 

* Retreat,” said the leader, suiting, the action to the. word. 
When he had exhausted himeelf, he commanded a halt, which 
was willingly obeyed. None were wounded, nor did it appear 
that the enemy had made.any pursuit. There was a good deal 
of boasting about the effectiveness of their shot—each one being 
very sure, that his was among those that struck the nest. 

At length orders were given to load and advance. This was 
done with more caution than before. A halt was made by com- 
mon consent, when they came near enongh to distinguish the 
enemy. ‘There was great commotion in the camp; and an im- 
mense number of warriors were passing in all directions around 
it, in @ high state of excitement. It was plain that they desired 
nothing more than to see their invaders that they might take 
vengeance upon them. The order to fire was again given, but 
most of the shots fell short. One or two hit the bushes and one 
must have struck,the nest,.and an increased number of warriors 
jagued forth to reconnoitre, and fight if they could meet with an 
enemy. A retreat was again made, without waiting for the or- 
der to do so. 

The captain then directed that the war should be carried on 
after the Indian mode ; that is, that each one should fight in his 
own way, or on his own hook. Whether he was led to this by 
his conviction that this was the best way, or because he saw his 
commands were not likely to be much longer regarded, iit is not 
necessary to inquire. 

Sdme would venture nearer than others, and there was consid- 
erable emulation in respect to this display of courage. Thenest 
suffered severely by repeated shots, and the Yellow Jackets 
were greatly enraged that they could find no enemy to chastise. 
But ere long, they were gratified in this respect. One courage- 


ster’s shop, and removed my tattered mocassins. While doing 
; this, an elderly lady came out ot the shop, accompanied by a 
| young girl very prettily dressed, and “ Pauyre garcon !” “ Pau- 
vre prisoner!” were uttered by both. The girl, with tears in 

er eyes, luoked at my lacerated feet and then, without saying 
a word returned to the house. Ina few mniutes she reappeared ; 
but her finery had been taken off, and she carried a large bowl 
of warm water in her hands, 

In a moment the bowl was placed before me; she motioned 
me to put in my feet, which I did—and down she went upon 
her knees, and washed them in the most tender manner. Oh, 
what a Juxury was that half hour! the elder female brought me 
food, while the younger, having performed her office, wrapped 
up my feet in soft linen, and then fitted on a pair of her moth- 
er’s shoes. ; 


“ Hail! woman, hail! last formed in Eden’s bowers, 
’*Mid humming streams, and fragrance breathing flowers, 
Thou art, mid light and gloom—through good and ill, 
Creator’s glory—man’s chief blessing still! 

Thou calm’st our thoughts, as halcyons calm the sea; 
Sooth’st in distress, when servile minions flee ; 

And oh! without thy sun bright smiles below, 

Life were a night, and earth a waste of wo.” 


During the process above mentioned, numbers had. collected 
round, and stoud silently witnessing so angelic, an act of chari- 
ty.’ “ Eulalie,” heeded them not; but when her task was finish- 
ed, she raised her head, and a sweet smile of gratified pleasure 
beamed on her face.— English paper. 
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THE POWER OF TRUTH. 


How simply and beautifully has Abdel Kader, of Ghilon, im- 
pressed us with love of truth, in a story of his childhood. After 
stating the vision which made him entreat of his mother to allow 
pschay go to Bagdad, and devote himself to God, he thus pro- 
ceeds: 

‘| informed her of what I had seen, and she wept; then, tak- 
ing out eighty dinars, she told me that I had a brother, half of 
that was all my inheritance; she made me swear, when she gave 
it to me, never to tell a lie, and afterwards bade me farewell, ex- 
claiming, “Go, my son, | consign thee to God; we shall not 
meet until the day of judgment.” I went on well, till I came 
near Hamadam, when our Sofillah was plundered by sixty horse- 
men. One fellow asked me, “what 1 had done?” Forty di- 
nars, said I, are sewed under my garments, The fellow laugh- 
ed, thinking, no doubt, I was joking with him. “What have 
you got?” said another. I gave him the same answer. When 
they were dividing the spoil, J was called toanéminence where 
the chief stood. “What property have you got, my little fel- 
low ?” said he, Ihave told two of your people already, | re- 
plied, “ Ihave forty dinars sewed in my garment!” He ordered 
them to be ripped open, and found my money. “And how come 
you,” said he, in surprise, “ to declare so openly, what had been 
so carefully concealed?” Because, I replied, | will not be false 
to my mother, to whom I have promised, I will never tell a lie! 
“ Child,” said the robber, “hast thou such @ sense of duty to thy 
mother at thy years, and am I insensible, at my age, of the duty 
Lowe to my God? Give me thy hand, innocent boy,” he con- 
tinued, “that I may swear repentance upon it.” Hedid so. His 
followers were all alike struck with thescene, . * You have been 
our leader in guilt,” said they to their chief, “be the same in the 
path of virtue ;” and they instantly, at his order, made a restitu- 
tion of their spoil, and vowed repentance on his hand.” 

[Preeman’s Journal. 








ROMANTIC. 
A ship arrived here within a day or two from Ireland, having 
on board a plump and pretty Trish girl, who came on board the 
day the ship sailed, disguised as a boy, and seeking a chance to 








Some. 
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work a passage to America. Her sex was soon discovered 
and she was made to change ‘her dress, and kept in the ladies’ 
cabin. Her story is the old one—the same in English, Irish 
Dutch, or Portuguese. She had a lover who had gone away 
“till Ameriky,” promising to send for her when he should get 
comfortably fixed in the New World, and had picked up a bag 
full of those dollars with which the soil is covered. He did not 
send, and she, venturing all for love, put herself into ship-sha 
toggery, and sought her lover across the sea. We hope the 
brave girl will be successful in ber search—and especially that 
her lover is worthy of i.—M. Y. Tribune. 
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AN HONEST BOY. 


That “honesty is the best policy,” was illustrated some yearg 
since under the following circumstances, detailed by the Ro- 
chester Democrat. A lad wasfproceeding to an uncle’s, to peti. 
tion him for aid for a sick sister and her children, when he found 
a wallet containing $50. The aid was refused, and the distregs. 
ed family were pinched for want. The boy revealed the fortune 
to his mother, but expressed a doubt about using any portion of 
the money. His mother confirmed the good resolution—the 
pocket book was advertised, and the owner found. Being aman 
of wealth, upon learning the history of the family, he pretenseg 
the fifty dollars to his sick sister, and took the boy into hig 
service, and he is now one of the most successful merchants jp 
Ohio. HAlonesty always brings its reward—to the mind, if not to 
the pocket. 





KEEPING A SECRET. 

Some people find it the hardest thing in the world, to keep a 
secret. The troublesome thing worries them so much that they 
feel obliged to call in three or four friends to help them keep it, 
until at last it ig in possession of so many that it is not consid- 
ered worth keeping, and the tremendous secret becomes com- 
mon property. We have heard it related of Washington, that 
he once had in view an important expedition, the direction of 
which he thought it prudent'to be kept private, but he was teas- 
ed very hard by one of its officers to be told the particulars. At 
last Washington, becoming tired of his importunity, said to him 
in a confiding tone—* can you keep a secret?” “ Yes,” said 
the officer. “ So can J,” was the reply of Washington. 

[Danvers Courier. 

















BY C. CLEMENT. 


With a little basket on her arm, to hold the proffered store, 
Each morning finds a beggar girl, low tapping at the door; 
And there she stands with wistful Jook, yet silent al] the while, 


And 9 she takes the pittance small, for shame she cannot 
smile. 


Her father lived a drunkard’s life, and perished in the snow, 
And now her mother’s sick and faint, beneath her load of woe; 
And so she comes with downcast eye, and visage white with 


_ grief; 
With all the power of pictured want, mutely to ask relief. 
ig clad in garments thin and torn, they’re always neat and 
clean ; 


And something in her wan pale face, so mournfully serene, 
Bespeaks a heart where truth abides in all its vernal hues, 
And innocence in morning prime, is scattering holy dews. 


But, ah! her lot is hard indeed, and all her joys must die, 
To look a rude world in the face, with its cold and frosty eye! 
And yet she seems so angel-like, amid desponding fears, 
That Pity marks the path she takes, and lays its dust with tears. 


God bless the little beggar girl, with friends of open hand, 
To weigh her down with charities, and bid her hopes expand; 
And while bereft of earthly goods, those treasures insecure, 
Oh, fill that poor young heart of hers, with “ riches that endure” 








A gentleman, recently from England, informs us that the fol 
lowing is a correct view of the effects of the dense fog expe- 


rienced in 
LONDON IN NOVEMBER. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


No sun—no moon! 
No morn—no noon— 
No dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day— 
No sky—no earthly view— 
No distance looking blue— 
No road—no street—no ’tother side the way— 
No end to any row— 
No indication where the crescents go— 
No tops to any steeple— 
No “rs of familiar people— f 
o courtesies for showing ’em— 
No knowing ’em— 
No travellers at-all—no locomotion— 
No ioklin ng of the. way—no motion— 
“No go” by land or ocean— 
No. mail—no post— 
No news from any foreign coast— 
No park—no ring—no afternoon gentility— 
No company—no nobility— 
No warmth—no cheerfullness—no healthful ease—- 
No comfortable feel in any member— 
No shade-—no shine—no butterflies—no bees— 
No fruits—no flowers—no leaves-—no birder 


No-vember! 
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